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Emergency Relief Conservation Camps to Be 
Established On State Game Lands 


The Board of Game Commissioners was recently advised that 
President Roosevelt, acting through the Honorable Robert Fechner, 
Director of Emergency Conservation Work for the Federal Govern- 
ment, has approved the establishment of four forest work camps on 
State Game Lands in Jefferson, Wyoming, Bradford and Sullivan 
Counties respectively. This announcement was made at the same 
time it was announced that fifty camps were approved for State 
Forests in Pennsylvania. Five camps have also been approved for 
the Allegheny National Forest in Warren, Forest and McKean 
Counties. 

Upon Major R. Y. Stuart, formerly Secretary of the Department 
of Forests and Waters of this State and now United States For- 
ester, largely rests the responsibility of arranging for these camps 
throughout the United States. Honorable Lewis E. Staley, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, has been in 
close touch with Federal authorities and has given valuable aid 
in working out plans for the camps. He is in charge of all camps 
to be established in Pennsylvania. However, all work to be under- 
taken on State Game Lands will be under the direct supervision of 
the Game Commission, 

President Roosevelt, we believe, devised a mighty fine plan to care 
for some of the nation’s unemployed, and at the same time making 
it possible to improve Federal and State-owned forest lands. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission is pleased that State Game Lands 
come within the scope of the President’s plan, and will cooperate 
to the fullest extent in making the camps a success and the work 
worthwhile. The Commission is of the belief that work to be done 
on State Game Lands will be of great benefit to sportsmen of the 
State. 

Readers of the GAME News will undoubtedly be interested in 
knowing what it is all about, and I will try to tell the story as 
briefly as possible. 

The President plans to organize about 250,000 unfortunate un- 
employed men of the nation into an army to improve forest lands. 
In a message to Congress on March 21, 1933 he said: “I propose to 
create a civilian conservation corps to be used in simple work, not 
interfering with normal employment, and confining itself to forestry, 
the prevention of soil erosion, flood control and similiar projects. 
I call your attention to the fact that this type of work is of 
definite, practical value not only through the prevention of great 
financial loss, but also as a means of creating future national 
wealth. ... This enterprise is an established part of our national 
policy. It will conserve our precious natural resources. It will 
pay dividends to the present and future generations. ... More im- 
portant, however, than the material gains will be the moral and 
spiritual value of such work. The overwhelming majority of un- 
employed Americans, who are now walking the streets and receiving 
private or public relief, would infinitely prefer to work. We can 
take a vast army of these unemployed out into healthful surround- 
ings.” 

His suggestion to the Congress resulted ten days later (March 
31st) in passage of an Act giving him authority to enlist unemployed 
citizens of the United States for such work as reforestation, pre- 
vention of forest fires, eradication of timber pests, the construction 
and maintenance of roads and trails, ete., on National or State 
lands. He was further authorized to provide for housing, boarding, 








transportation, medical attendance, hospitalization and cash allow- 
ance for men so employed. 

On April 5th the President issued an Executive Order to start 
the governmental machinery in motion. He appointed the Honor- 
able Robert Fechner Director of Emergency Conservation Work and 
created an advisory council to the director consisting of a repre- 
sentative each of the War Department, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior and the Department of Labor. 

The President called a conference of State Foresters and interested 
conservationists, which was held in Washington, D. C. April 5th and 
6th, to discuss plans and methods of utilizing the conservation army. 
All but about two states of the Union were represented. Pennsyl- 
vania was represented by Secretary Lewis E. Staley of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Major Coleman B. Mark, a Sanitary 
Engineer in the State Department of Health, and W. Gard. Conklin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands of the Board of Game 
Commissioners. 

It was decided that the forest army should be set up in camps 
of about 200 men each, and that the first 25,000 men would be 
selected from sixteen cities, including New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, Boston, Milwaukee, Washington, D. C., 
Minneapolis and Newark. The President stipulated that they must 
be between the ages of 18 and 25 years, unmarried and that a fairly 
large proportion of their earnings must be allotted to their families. 

The first 25,000 enlisted in this civilian conservation army are con- 
centrated at various army posts, where they are given a course of 
training intended to put them in good physical condition and to 
instil in them a reasonable amount of military discipline. From 
the military posts they go to the work camps in the woods. 

Work camps will be set up under the direction of the War 
Department, army tents being used. The War Department will at- 
tend to water supply, sanitation, medical attention for the men, 
etc. As is to be expected, many details of the general plan remain 
undecided, but progress is being made as rapidly as possible. Each 
camp will be officered with a captain and two lieutenants of the 
U. S. Army Reserve Corps. Work supervision, of course, must be 
provided, which will probably include a superintendent and an ade- 
quate number of foremen. 

The men will be paid $30.00 per month and furnished board, lodg- 
ing and clothing if necessary. The selection of men rests with the 
United States Department of Labor, but the actual recruiting in 
Pennsylvania is through the State’s County Emergency Relief Boards. 
The number of men to be recruited in each county has been desig- 
nated. The State’s quota of the 250,000 men was set at 19,500. 

Most of the work intended to be done on State Game Lands will 
be the construction of much needed dirt roads and the cutting open 
of trails to provide adequate protection from forest fires. Each 
camp is designated by the Federal Government with an identifica- 
tion number. Those approved for establishment on State Game 
Lands are as follows: 101, State Game Lands #54, Jefferson 
County. 102, State Game Lands #57, Wyoming County. 103, State 
Game Lands #12, Bradford County. 104, State Game Lands #13, 
Sullivan County, 

ERNEST E. HaArwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Panorama of State Wild Turkey Farm, Juniata County. 


STOLEN GOODS BULLETIN 
Between March 26th and April 5th the fol- 
lowing sporting goods were stolen from the 
cabin of former Game Commissioner J. Aug. 
Beck, on the Loyalsock ‘reek, Lycoming 
County, Pennsylvania. 
j—25-20 Winchester Rifle, lever action. 
6—Fishing rods, 10% ft. in length and two 
shorter rods. (Most of the rods have 
name “J, Aug, Beck” or initials “E. S. 
G.” on all joints under the varnish.) 
8—Reels; “Rainbow,” “Featherweight,” 
“Shakespeare” and others. (Parts of 
the reels have initials “E. S. G.” or “J. 
Aug. Beck” scratched on the side.) 
8—Lines; part “Halford,’ double taper, 
and the rest regular trout lines. 





1—Large trout basket. 

1—Duxbak coat, size 44—a new garment 
with the latest style bellows game 
pocket. 

6—Smoking pipes—Kaywoody, Dunhill and 
others. 


Should you receive any knowledge of this 
equipment, please communicate at once with 
District Game Protector Frank F. Crosby, 
1442 Memorial Avenue, Williamsport, Tele- 
phone No. 2-7313. 


MAY LOSE ITS DUCK COLONY 

Franklin, Pa., may lose its duck colony, 
which has occupied a strip of the Allegheny 
River for the past eight years despite high 
water, ice gorges and other obstacles. 

The colony faces extinction because of a 
preponderance of drakes, it is said. Resi- 
dents who have fed the birds since 1925 have 
opposed attempts to move part of the flock 
to Conneaut Lake in order to establish a 
better ratio of hens and drakes. 





DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


During April 16 deer were killed by 
farmers as a protection to property. 
The damage was principally to wheat 
and rye. Ten of these deer were re- 
tained by the farmers for food, five 
were turned over to charity, and one 
was unfit for consumption. 
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of the wild turkey country. 





SPRING ROUND-UP 


On April 28 the Butler County Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club held their spring 
Round-Up and Stag. Over 750 sports- 
men from Butler and _= surrounding 
counties attended, setting a new rec- 
ord for attendance at any sports event 
of its nature in that section. 








LET SOME LIVE 


Game Protector William W. Britton, 
Franklin County, has organized three 
additional sportsmen’s organizations. 
One of these associations, which now 
has chartered members in excess of 
150, is known as the L, S. L. Sports- 
men’s Association. The first letter 
stands for Letterkenny Township, ‘“‘S”’ 
for Southampton Township, and the 
last “L” stands for Lurgan Township. 
These are the townships from which 
the membership is drawn. They have 
adopted a slogan using the letters L. 
S. L. “Let some live.” 














FORM GAME AND FISH ASSOCIATION 


On March 30, the York and Adams County 
Game and Fish Association was organized 
at a meeting held at Hanover. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Elmer 


Sheaffer; Secretary, Lester Miller; and 
Treasurer, Joseph Bollinger, all of Hanover. 
W. C. Stevens, Game Protector of York 


County, and Leo Bushman, Game Protector 
of Adams County, were present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. They acquainted the 
members with the many things the state is 
doing in behalf of the sportsmen. 


The farm is located in the very heart 


OUR NON-RESIDENT FRIENDS 


Mr. M. M. May, of New Springfield, Ohio, 
tells how much he and his friends enjoy 
Pennsylvania hunting: 

“In 1923 we purchased a building at Dur- 
ing, Forest County, remodeled it, and put 
it in the best of condition. Our club is made 
up of twelve sportsmen from Ohio and four 
from Pennsylvania. 

“We have paid the State of Pennsylvania 
approximately $1300 for hunting licenses, 
and approximately the same amount for 
groceries, meats, gasoline, tires, and repairs. 

“About ten members spend two weeks each 
year at camp with their families and many 
friends, contributing several hundred dollars 
more to the businessmen of your state. To 
date we have killed only about 24 deer and 
2 bear. I know of no better place to go to 
spend a few weeks for real enjoyment than 
to the State of Pennsylvania. Our club be- 
ing made up of members from the Keystone 
and Buckeye States we have named it “Key- 
buck.” We enjoy visiting the neighbors near 
our camp. Our credit is good with the 
merchants at Marionville and Sheffield and 
we get the best of treatment from every one 
we contact within your state.” 


COMPLETES CAMPAIGN 


Game Protector R. C. Anderson just com- 
pleted an educational campaign in his county, 
in which he offered twelve dollars in prizes 
for the best wild life conservation essays. 
He says that there is a stack of essays 
foot high on his desk, and that he never saw 
so much enthusiasm before. 





MANY FURS TAKEN 


During the season 1931-1932 reports 
from fur dealers in Pennsylvania 
showed that 466,188 muskrats, 295,468 
skunks, 125,386 opossums, 41,358 
weasels, 21,608 raccoons, 10,480 minks, 
3,150 red foxes, 5,306 gray foxes, and 
122 wild cats were taken by Pennsyl- 
vania trappers. 
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THE FLUSHING BAR AGAIN 


The time of year is here again when every 
farmer should be reminded of the saving of 
game birds by the use of the flushing bar 
in mowing, and urged to use it faithfully 
with every mowing machine. 

Apart from the common humanity and 
decency that dislikes to disturb nesting birds 
and needlessly destroy their nests, with all 
their possibilities, intelligent farmers are 
coming more and more to appreciate the 
saving in actual dollars and cents game 
birds, as well as almost all other species, 
accomplish by eating insects destructive to 
crops. Every pheasant or quail on a farm 
will save at least a bushel of corn or its 
equivalent in other crops. 


Last year on one large farm more than 
1400 pheasant eggs were uncovered by mow- 
ing machines, and only a very small per- 
centage of these eggs could be saved and 
successfully hatched. And with a like pro- 
portion destroyed on the small farms, the 
aggregate of pheasant and quail lost to the 
State in mowing is undoubtedly more than 
all killed by the hunters. Many of the hens 
are even killed on the nest. 


The best means yet found of at least 
greatly reducing this appalling annual loss 
is the flushing bar described in GAME News 
last year and photographed again on this 
page. 

Essentially, it is a light iron bar attached 
at one end to the collar of the horse next 
the grass to be cut, and at the other to 
the outer end of the cutting-bar, and so bent 
down and outward as to brush the grass 
some two feet above the ground and several 
feet in front of the cutting-bar. This alarms 
and flushes the hen from the nest in time 
to save her life, and also notifies the driver 
in time for him to change his course and 
leave the nest undisturbed. 

An easier application of the same plan is 
to fasten a light pole (bamboo is ideal) to 
the collar in a horizontal position and attach 
old gunny sacks, or anything similar, to this 
pole so that they will brush the top of the 
grass, and so scare up the hen from her nest. 

Possibly a still better plan used by some 
farmers is to attach sleigh-bells to the hori- 
zontal pole instead of gunny sacks. 


TWO MEN OF SAME NAME, DIFFER- 
ENT RESIDENCE, IDENTICALLY 
SENTENCED 


Harold Leathers, of Howard, was arrested 
Tuesday, April 18, by Game _ Protector 
Thomas A. Mosier on a charge of dynamiting 
a section of Bald Eagle Creek near Howard, 
\pril 3. He was taken before Justice J. L. 
Tressel, of Bellefonte, for a hearing Tuesday 
evening, at which time he pleaded guilty to 
the charge. Being unable to pay a fine of 
$100 and costs, he was confined to the Centre 
County jail to serve a term of 100 days. 
Leathers claimed he was frightened away 
before he got any of the fish. 

Just a few days ago Harold Leathers, of 
Coleville, was arrested by the same warden, 
ziveri a hearing on the same charge before the 
same justice, for dynamiting Spring Creek. 
‘le was also fined $100 and costs and is serv- 
ing 100 days in the county jail. He too was 
frightened away from the stream before 
securing any fish. 
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This bar is a simple device—a light bamboo pole extends out from the 
neckyoke and burlap sacks attached as shown—they are weighted slightly 
to hold them down—cross links from old tire chains are good weights— 
the outer end is supported by a strap from the hames. 
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This bar is-made of 5/16” soft iron with 2” x 
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6” plate welded to one end. 


Holes are drilled to bolt bar to tongue of mower as indicated—other end 
is curled as is shown to fasten to hames—bend bar in approximately the 


above position. 


A BEAR DOWN BY THE 
HOUSE 


SLAUGHTER 


Traveling Game Protector Robert Latimer 
furnishes the following amusing account: 

“On the night of April 20, 1933, a fair 
sized bear, judging from his tracks, visited 
Sernard Krouse’s slaughter-house, which is 
located about a mile from Laporte on the 
Laporte-Eaglesmere Road. He walked around 
three sides of the slaughter-house scratch- 
ing and trying to gain an entrance. When 
he reached. the door he was able to get it 
open. There was no meat in the slaughter- 
house except a box of scraps under a meat 
block. He upset the meat block, ate some of 
the scraps, seattered the rest over the 
slaughter-house floor and departed.” 

Protector Latimer was called by Mr. 
Krouse and accompanied by Game Protector 
Frank Crosby visited this place. He says the 
mud in the vicinity of the slaughter-house 
made it very easy to see what actually had 
happened. 


TRAPS MANY PHEASANTS 

A large portion of the pheasant population 
of Lehigh County has changed its living 
quarters. Game Warden Harry Rickert re- 
ports that since the close of the hunting sea- 
son, he has trapped 1317 female birds on 
private property and within the city limits 
and releaesd them in public hunting grounds 
outside the city boundaries. 

Many of the hen pheasants were trapped 
in Hamilton Park, College Heights and other 
residential sections. The remainder were 
taken from the Fuller Farm, Catasauqua, 
and the Trojan Powder Company grounds 
along the Jordan Creek, both of which are 
closed to hunters. 


Compilation of data from all over the 
country shows that we average contributing 
fifty cents a year from each sportsman for 
protection of game, while the average sports- 
man spends $48.30 per year in his. hunting. 
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GOSHAWK BOUNTY ENDS 


The bounty period on the goshawk ended 
on May 1, having been in effect since Novem- 
ber 1. During that period 62 goshawks were 
probated for the $5.00 reward which is paid 
on each of these game destroyers. 

In about every instance stomach analysis 
revealed ruffed grouse as the principle diet. 
The last claim for the period included the 
adults and four young, one of which was 
alive. This bird, which is just starting to 
feather, will be reared in the Commission 
offices for scientific as well as photographic 
purposes. 


Chas, V. Long, Deputy Game Protector, 
of East Waterford, Pa., while patrolling 
in the neighborhood of the Conococheague 
Creek, saw a red-tailed hawk circle over 
the stream, then dart quickly toward the 
surface. The object of the hawk’s attack 
was a small duck which Long couldn’t 
identify. (It may have been a grebe.) 
But the little waterfowl outguessed its 
large foe every time, and would dive just 
as the hawk was about three or four feet 
from it. The hawk made repeated at- 
tempts, but the duck swam nonchalantly 
about, diving only when in danger. Long 
watched the performance only about ten 
minutes, and it was still going on when 
he left. 


ELUSIVE DEER 


Game Protector Charles C. Brennecke, of 
Altoona, reports that “late in the afternoon, 
April 6, I received a call from the machine 
shop of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
informing me of a deer in the shop yard. It 
had been in several departments. Upon 
arriving on the scene and endeavoring to 
capture it, the deer hurdled a fence and ran 
east along the tracks to Ninth Street bridge, 
then out into the city. We trailed it around 
the city until dark. 

“Barly the next morning I received a call 
from the G. A. Zimmers Lumber Yard ad- 
vising me that they had the deer in a shed. 
Accompanied by Deputies Wilson and Gar- 

. man, I went prepared this time to capture it. 

When we entered the shed the deer reared 
on to its hind feet and came at us, at the 
same time striking with its front feet, but 
we got the rope around its neck and tied 
the feet together. It was placed on one of 
the Zimmers’ trucks and taken to the Mill 
Run section, where it was liberated in good 
condition.” 


After most exhaustive investigation, the 
International Cat Society, which is concerned 
only with cats, estimates that there are in 
the United States at least 120,000,000 cats, 
65% of which are strays. 

And this is the season of the year in which 
these stray cats do most damage, while both 
birds and mammals are rearing their help- 
less young. 


BEAVER CONTROL WORK RAPIDLY 
GOING FORWARD 

With five trapping crews on the job this 
spring, the Game Commission is making 
every effort to greatly reduce the beaver pop- 
ulation. The tremendous increase of these 
animals in the past few years is now result- 
ing in a serious problem of control. 

Over fifty complaints have been received 
from individuals so far this spring and this 
number is expected to reach over a hundred 
before many months have passed. These 
complaints cite damage principally to farm- 
lands which are flooded by the construction 
of beaver dams. 

In addition, State Foresters of six different 
districts have registered complaints of beav- 
ers damaging plantations. 

Much cover for woodcock, grouse, and deer 
also is being destroyed. 

During the cold weather all beavers taken 
were pelted and sold, the proceeds being used 
to buy game. With the coming of warm 
weather, however, the hides will be worth- 
less, consequently all beavers taken from 
now on will be restocked if requests of this 
sort are forthcoming from landowners. 
Otherwise, the creatures will be impounded 
and pelted when their fur is prime. 








J. Everitt Good. 
Beaver Eating. 





SEVEN BABY BEAVERS 


On April 20, 1933, trappers of the 
Game Commission secured in the Black 
Moshannon Creek, near Philipsburg, 


Pa., a female beaver containing 7 
young. They probably would have 
been born within a week. All had 


teeth fully formed, also toe-nails, and 
were well furred. The mother beaver 
weighed 55 pounds. 











It is a common belief that porcupines 
throw their quills. This is not true. The 
spines are not “shot out’ but adhere 
loosely to the skin of the animal, and 
when their barbed points come in contact 
with the flesh of other creatures the quills 
are easily pulled out. Thus there is noth- 
ing true about the popular story of the 
porcupine that rolled beneath the apple 
tree and walked off with a peck of apples 
impaled on its spines. 











SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED 
ON PREDATORY ANIMALS FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1933 














Wild Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
pO eer 0 8 10 0 $ 22.00 
Allegheny 0 1 29 0 33 . 0 
Armstrong .... 0 1 50 2 64. 0 
ee 0 0 85 0 35 . 04 
Bedford ...... 0 34 54 0 190.6 
ROGERS bs ccscee 0 2 22 0 30. 0 
Aa 0 13 45 0 97 . 01 
Bradford ..... 0 7 76 0 104. 
GED osndacices 0 8 87 0 69.0 
rae 0 4 66 0 82.1) 
Cambria ...... 0 28 144 0 256 . 0 
Cameron ..... 0 3 8 0 20.01 
SEE” Sasasae 0 7 32 0 60.00 
Centre .....+% 2 22 58 2 186.00 
CRORE... «5202 0 1 9 0 13.00 
eee 0 6 81 0 105.6 
Clearfield ..... 2 22 121 0 239.00 
oo eee 1 13 20 1 2.00 
Columbia ..... 0 4 81 0 47.00 
Crawford ..... 0 0 215 0 215.00 
Cumberland 0 6 12 0 36.00 
Dauphin ...... 0 3 21 0 33.00 
Delaware ..... 0 0 5 0 5.00 
(a 0 5 120 0 140.00 
eee 0 0 177 0 177.00 
J See 0 34 67 0 203 . 00 
eee 0 0 19 2 29.00 
Franklin ....- 1 14 7 0 78.00 
RRO - 4 cwises 0 5 3 0 23.00 
GROOMS. ccsccce 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Huntingdon ... 0 6 82 0 56.00 
Indiana ...... 0 13 70 0 122.00 
Jefferson ...... 0 5 58 0 78.00 
Juniata ....... 0 5 9 0 29.00 
Lackawanna 0 5 42 0 62.00 
Lancaster 0 9 19 0 5.00 
Lawrence ..... 0 0 22 0 22.00 
Lebanon ...... 0 2 10 0 18.00 
Lehigh ....... 0 0 15 0 15.00 
Luzerne ...... 1 24 148 0 259.00 
Lycoming 0 23 71 1 168 .00 
McKean ...... 0 0 346 0 346.00 
BEGTCEE ccccccs 0 0 122 0 122.00 
DEED (a osc niesis 0 6 6 0 30.00 
Monroe ....... 4 8 38 0 130.00 
Montgomery 0 1 19 0 23.00 
Montour ...... 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Northampton. 0 14 12 0 68 . 60 
Northumberland 0 9 16 0 52.00 
7 RE eee 0 7 5 0 33.0% 
Philadelphia 0 0 6 0 6.00 
RGR ar 2 14 16 0 102.00 
rr 0 3 138 0 150.00 
Schuylkill 0 9 68 0 104.00 
Snyder ...cces 0 2 9 0 17.00 
Somerset ..... 0 36 132 0 276.00 
Sullivan ......« 0 5 87 1 112.00 
Susquehanna 0 16 20 0 84.00 
lr 1 0 50 0 65.00 
errr rrr 0 2 10 0 18.00 
Venango ....-- 0 0 85 0 85.00 
Warren ...... 0 0 174 0 174.00 
Washington 0 2 34 0 42.00 
WAFRE occccess 1 24 44 1 160.00 
Westmoreland . 0 29 63 0 179.00 
Wyoming 0 6 34 0 58.00 
ECT 0 4 17 0 33.00 

ee 15 535 8,633 10 $6,048 . 00 





Number of claims for the month—1,680. 


BEAVER ATTACKS DOG 


About three o'clock one morning George 
Heffner of Pine Grove Mills was awakened 
from his slumbers by the howling of his 
German Police dog. Mr. Heffner grabbed 
his pistol and ran to the kennel which is at 
the rear of the yard and seeing some animal, 
fired three shots into it, only to find later 
that he had killed a 15-pound beaver. He 
at once called Game Protector Thomas A. 
Mosier of Bellefonte, and told how it hap- 
pened. Mr. Beaver’s pelt is now on a board 
drying, after which it will be sent to the 
Commission at Harrisburg. 
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BROADCAST BIRD SONGS 


Last year the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners conducted a unique program of bird 
study through the cooperation of WHP radio 
broadcasting station at Harrisburg. A num- 
ber of microphones were extended into the 
surrounding woodlands and as the birds 
commenced their morning singing the speaker 
identified the songs as well as described the 
birds themselves. This novel program met 
with much favorable response and the Game 
Commission expects to conduct similar ones 
throughout the summer months. Broadcast- 
ing stations throughout Pennsylvania are 
urged to cooperate with any local bird clubs 
or sportsmen’s organizations interested in 
fostering a program of this kind. Of course 
not all of them are ideally suited for this 
purpose, but those that are adjacent to woods 
or fields can easily run a line to certain 
points of vantage. 


GET RID OF POISON IVY 

You can get rid of poison ivy very easily 
by swabbing a 5 per cent solution of potas- 
sium permanganate on the afflicted part of 
the skin with a soft cloth or bit of cotton. 
In a short time the itching and burning stops 
and recovery is rapid. The treatment leaves 
a brown stain on the skin which can be 
removed, if desired, by washing in a 1 per 
cent solution of oxalic acid. Both being 
poisonous, they should be kept out of the 
reach of children. 

A preventive treatment, which will enable 
susceptible persons to handle poison ivy with 
impunity, has been worked out by Dr. James 
B. MeNair, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago. This consists of a 5 per 
cent solution of ferric chloride, another com- 
mon, non-proprietary chemical, in a half-and- 
half mixture of water and glycerin. This is 
washed freely on the skin and permitted to 
dry before going into the ivy-infested region. 
The compound contains iron which enters 
into chemical combination with the ivy poi- 
son and renders it harmless. Repeated tests 
of this preventive on persons who had al- 


vays been easily poisoned have shown it to 


be highly effective. 
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DROPPED ANTLERS 


William Anneman, of Scranton, presents a 
theory he has formed on why deer lose their 
antlers, Here it is: 

“The antlerless deer season of 1931, to 
my mind, confirmed the belief that when a 
buck has exhausted his extra store of vital- 
ity during the rutting season, he loses his 
antlers shortly thereafter. If he _ starts 
early, he may iose them before December 1, 
and that would give him protection during 
the buck season, in which he would be passed 
up as a doe. 

“TI can’t accept the theory of freezing the 
antlers off, because if my memory serves me 
right the entire season of 1931 was rather 
mild, with only a few snappy days, and yet 
a good many bucks had shed their antlers 
in November. 

“That season I spent a lot of time on the 
main highways, searching cars fro many 
different sections, checking the kil! and 
zathering other important data for the Game 
Commission. 

“The number of antlerless bucks rhat were 
brought in strengthens my belief that the 
theory advanced is close to the solution. 

“One afternoon, near the end of the first 
week of the season, I counted fourteen large 
bucks that had lost their antlers and had 
been taken for does. Apparently they had 
been dropped for some time. 

“Under the circumstances, it might be good 
business to have an early season on does 
the next time it becomes necessary to balance 
the herd. Otherwise quite a few bucks, 
which have already shed their antlers, also 
will be killed, thereby defeating the purpose.” 


SOME DIET! 

Some porcupines apparently 
cerned about their diet. John 
of the Bureau of Protection, handed the 
editor a piece of half-inch cable which a 
“porky” had almost chewed through; where- 
as Walter Gresh, of the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands, brought in a bottle which an- 
other “porky” had attempted to mastieate. 

Wood rats caused the telephone company 
considerable trouble down Fulton County 
way recently when they chewed through a 
cable thereby stopping service for 
hours. 
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“WANT NATURE TO GROW? 
GET THE CROW!” 


THEN 


“If you want nature to grow, then get the 
crow!” is the slogan being adopted by thou- 
sands of sportsmen throughout the United 
States, Pennsylvania sportsmen can help 
the farmer as well as himself by thinning 
out the ever increasing crow population now, 
before the nesting season begins. 

ixamination of stomach contents of crows 
shows that during the nesting seasons he is 
one of the most destructive agents to nearly 
all forms of bird life, and to the farmer's 
grain crops, scientists declare. 

Unfortunately, naturalists point 
crow has no enemies to 
scheme of nature. Only certain owls will at- 
tempt to eat his foul carcass. Therefore 
there is but little check upon his increase. 

Farmers testify to his depredations upon 
their crops and young poultry, and they 
are after him. Despite the efforts of men 
to keep the crow in control, his tribe is in- 
creasing by the millions and is threatening 
to wipe out several valuable species of wild- 
life—particularly the wild ducks. 

He is smart. Locating a duck nest by fol- 
lowing the female, the crow summons others 
of his tribe and they attack, drive the duck 
from the nest, and eat, her eggs or fledgings. 
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ANOTHER RECORD OF THE NORTH- 
ERN FLYING SQUIRREL, Glaucomys 
sabrinus, IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In Volume 2, No. 2, pp. 239-240, 
Journal of Mammalogy, J. Kenneth Doutt, 
of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, re- 
corded the taking of the first specimen of 
Glaucomys sabrinus in Pennsylvania. M. M. 
Green in his excellent little paper, “A Con- 
tribution to the Mammalogy of the North 
Mountain Region of Pennsylvania,’ records 
it from near Lopez, Sullivan County, Pa. 

On December 3, 1932, Mr. Doutt collected 
another specimen of Glaucomys sabrinus 
macrotis (Mearns). It was taken on the 
South Fork of the Sinnemahoning Creek about 
three miles south of Inez, Homer Township, 
Potter County, and was not more than three 
miles north of the place where he collected 
the first specimen, mentioned above. This 
specimen is an adult male in full winter 
pelage. 
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WALTON LEAGUE MEET TO STAGE 
BROAD PROGRAM 


Three major divisions of wild-life conser- 
vation work, education, cooperation and leg- 
islation, were featured at the opening session 
of the Izaak Walton League of America’s 
national convention at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, April 27-28, according to joint 
announcement of the League. 

While legislation is considered an import- 
ant angle in wild-life conservation, educafion 
and cooperation are considered equally im- 
portant; for, officials point out, no law can 
be effectively enforced unless it meets with 
public approval. Several conservationists 
will discuss various phases of education 
systems to inform the public of wild life 
values. Cooperation between the public and 
Officials is absolutely necessary to procure 
maximum results, officers of both organiza- 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The educational program of the Game Commission reached another new peak dur- 
ing February and March, The lecture staff presented talks, illustrated with motion 
pictures, at 164 meetings, reaching an audience of 59,900 persons. In addition, 
motion pictures only were presented at 49 meetings reaching 15,153 persons. 

The environmental exhibit closed for the year with its appearance at Wilkes-Barre 
on March 18. During its three month run a total of 575,558 persons received this fine 
display. Particularly did thousands of school children benefit. In addition to the 
regular exhibit, lecturers from the Game Commission put on special programs in sur- 
rounding communities, thereby reaching a total of 42,245 persons. 

A complete tabulation of the various appearances and record of attendance is given 
below for your information. 

No one can deny the value of this type of education, and anything that can be done 
to instruct our coming generation of sportsmen and nature-lovers is worthwhile. 





RECORD OF ATTENDANCE AT ENVIRONMENTAL EXHIBIT 
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tions agree Location Attend- Surround- Attend- Total 
Practically every phase of wild-life conser- "ahibit ance ingCom- ance Attend- 

vation was discussed at the several sessions. umber Date munity anc 
Aicantceeeees . mete? Era Brie Co. Pe 700 4 gs 9.380 
habitat of all desirable species; fish culture 2 Jan. 11 to 14 Warren, Warren Co. 11,100 2 1,150 12,250 
saidine’ dotnet, Asal anaes conditions: anes af 3 Jan. 16 to 20 Harrisburg, Dauphin Co. 275,500 275,500 
waste lands for growing crops of ‘game for 4 Jan. 25 to 28 Washington, Washington Co. 14,200 24 10,467 24,667 
re the wise utilization of all; prevention of 5 Feb. 1 to 4 Johnstown, Cambria Co. 17,700 2 925 18,625 
ments of afforestation; flood prevention and 7 Feb.15to18 Oil City, Venango Co. 16,000 10 8,200 19,200 
many other phases of environmental control. 8 Feb. 22 to Mar. 3 Brookville, Jefferson Co. 22,000 20 6,090 28,090 
} 9 Mar. 8 toll Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 43,046 27 10,758 53,804 
10 Mar. 15 to 18 Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne Co. 57,612 24 14,125 71,637 
HAWK CATCHES CANARY Totals 475,558 117 52,245 527,803 

Deputy Game Protector J. J. Mullen, Erie, 

Pa., furnished the following interesting ac- tween four and five o’clock in the afternoon, “He investigated and saw that ‘Cappy 
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“Cappy Ricks” and “Jimmie,” the pet can- 
aries of Dr. and Mrs. B. S. Putts, 4413 State 
Street, Erie, are dead and the story of their 
deaths is one of the strangest ever related 
here. 

Mrs. Putts says: “They were killed be- 








April 7. There was no one at home except 
the servants in the kitchen and the house 


man, 

“About five o’clock the latter heard a 
noise in the library. He walked in and saw 
a large brown sparrow hawk at the bars of 
one of the canary cages. 








This beautiful setter, Governor Penn, was sired by the champion grouse 


dog, Champion Nugyms Rodney. 
seen here pointing grouse, 


Governor Penn is 


Ricks’ was already lying dead at the bottom 
of his cage. His leg had been torn off. 

“The hawk had likewise killed ‘Jimmie’ 
and was eating his head when the house man 
came upon him, 

“After the hawk had been killed with a 
broom, investigation revealed that it had 
gained entrance to the house by coming 
down the chimney of an open fireplace. 

“Whether he came in purposely for the 
birds is more than we know. We believe he 
may have just come through the chimney 
and then discovered the canaries.” 

Marks in the ashes showed beyond doubt 
the manner in which the hawk had entered. 


FEEDING GROUSE 

W. T. Campbell, Deputy Game Protector, 
of Franklin writes: “I find the problem of 
feeding grouse is not so difficult. The suc- 
cess depends on the way one builds the 
shelters, and where. They must be presented 
to the grouse as natural as possible, so as 
not to arouse suspicion. I had eight grouse 
inhabit one shelter and five in another be- 
fore there was any grain put in them. The 
weather was very cold and stormy and they 
were evidently glad to use the shelters for 
protection. To attain results, one must go 
where the grouse are, they will not come 
to you, and that is the hardest part of it.” 


The owl is the only bird whose eyes can 
turn in their sockéts, like ours, so that it 
ean look in different ways without turning 
its head. 















REGISTERED SHOOT AT QUAKER 
CITY CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 


The Quaker City Club, of Philadelphia, 
one of the biggest in the country, held a 
registered shoot on Saturday, April 22, at 
its Holmsburg grounds, with fifty-four am- 
ateurs and four pros. taking part. There 
was considerable wind, making the targets 
“tricky,” but some good scores were turned 
in, Fred Tomlin, pro., breaking the 100 
straight; Steve Crothers, 98; Dory Hackett 
and R. B. Bilger, 97; Fred Hess and J. A. 
Messinger, 96, and C. W. Stratton, Beach 
Haven, N. J., and C. B. W. Chapman and 
A. J. MacDowell, pros., 95. The club had 
provided $300.00 worth of fine sterling silver 
trophies, which is the Quaker City Club’s 
way of doing things. These were awarded 
to high gun and Classes A, B, C and D, 
and handicap and doubles winners. The 
bulletin board was ably taken care of by 
Harry Collison, Joe Breslin, C. B. W. Chap- 
man, Jay Stanger, A. J. MacDowell and Fred 
Tomlin, to whom the club is indebted. 

Trophy winners: 

High Gun—cC. M. Crothers, 98. 

Class A—First, T. D. Hackett, 97; second, 
Fred Hess, 96. 

Class B—First, John Messinger, 96; second, 
Ed Lamerson, 94; tie between Lamerson, Dr. 
Nones, Jr., and R. L. Sanders; shoot-off 
Lamerson 24, Dr, Nones, Jr., 23; Sanders 
left the grounds. 

Class C—First, H. N. Parker, 94; second, 
S. Crothers, 93. 

Class D—First, Dr. R. H. Nones, Sr., 89; 
second, J. L. Loveland, 88. 

Handicap—First, H. N. Parker, 19 yards, 
23; second, J. B. Morrison, 20 yards, 20; 
third, S. Crothers, 19 yards, 18. j 

Doubles—Class A, John Messinger, 22. 
Class B, T. E. Ridge, 21; Joe G. Roberts, 
21; toss and Ridge won. 


CAPTURE FIFTY RABBITS ALIVE 
NEAR CAMBRIDGE 


During the past few weeks parties have 
been busy trapping rabbits in box traps on 
and in the vicinity of the Riverside Golf 
Course, Cambridge Springs, Pa. About 50 
have been taken in this manner and are be- 
ing removed to the State Game Refuge in 
Rockdale Township, Crawford County. 

The rabbits had become a nuisance on the 
greens and this way has been taken to 
eliminate them. When trappers visited the 
traps last week they were greatly surprised 
to find a half-grown Snowshoe Rabbit in one 
of the box traps. 

These rabbits are exceedingly rare in this 
section, not being suited to the climate, al- 
though some were released in this section 
some ten years ago, and this specimen is the 
only one seen since. 





Naturalists have estimated that if the 
birds were all to disappear, man could live 
on the earth only 9 years after their dis- 
appearance. For without the birds to eat 
the insects all vegetation would disappear 
and all animal life consequently follow suit. 


Hawks and eagles are said to sleep stand- 
ing up, instead of having their bodies lowered 
to the perch as with other birds. 
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Spring meeting at Capitol City Field Trial Association held at their grounds near 
Rossville, York County. 
1982 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 
Fatal Non-Fatal Total 

Total Accidents 54 100% 275 100 % 329 100% 

Self-Inflicted 18 33% 83 30% 101 31% 

Inflicted by others 36 67 % 192 70 % 228 67 % 
Ages of Victims, Self-Inflicted 

1 to 13 inclusive 0 0% 2 2.5% 2 2% 

14 and 15 2 11% 2 2.5% 4 4% 

16 to 20 inclusive 7 39% 33 40% 40 40% 

21 and over 9 50% 46 55% 55 54% 
Ages of Persons, Inflicting Injury 

1 to 13 inclusive 0 0% 3 1.5% 3 1% 

14 and 15 1 3% 5 2.5% 6 2% 

16 to 20 inclusive 6 16% oi 16% 37 ITY 

21 and over 29 81% 153 80% 182 80% 
Kind of Game Hunted 

Large Game 19 35% 34 12% 53 16% 

Small Game 35 65% 241 88% 276 84% 
Accidents occurred through use of 

Rifle 21 39% 38 14% 59 18% 

Shotgun 33 61% 237 86% 270 82% 
Where accidents occurred 

Field 12 22% 86 31% 98 30% 

Brush 13 24% 94 34% 107 32% 

Open Woodland 16 30% 47 17% 63 19% 

Dense Woodland 6 11% 32 12% 38 12% 

Conveyance 3 6% 6 2% 9 3% 

Home or Camp 4 7% 10 4% 14 4% 

Of the non-fatal accidents occurring, 5 of the victims wore red caps, 6 had red cloth 
on their backs, 8 had both red caps and clIcth on their backs, and 15 had no red on 
at all. Of the fatal accidents, 1 wore a red cap, 6 wore red on their backs, 4 wore 
red caps and also had red cloth on theirbacks. and § had no red on at all. 
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ESTIMATED THAT 10,000 PERSONS 
VISITED ANTHRACITE TROUT NURS- 
ERY AND GAME FARM ASSOCIA- 
TION AT NORTH ST. JOHNS DUR- 
ING 1932 


One of the first sportsmen’s organizations 
of its kind in the state to raise ringneck 
pheasants with incubators and _ brooders, 
the Anthracite Trout Nursery and Game 
Farm Association, of North St. Johns, Pa., 
last fall distributed 700 of these birds, 
through its affiliated game clubs in Carbon, 
Luzerne, Schuylkill and Monroe counties. 


In 1931 approximately 800 ringneck eggs 
were hatched and brooded by hens and out 
of this number 82 were raised to maturity 
and distributed. During 1932 a total of 
254 eggs were hatched by incubator from 
a setting of 385 eggs and of this number 125 
were raised to maturity and released. A 
few weeks later another setting of 700 
eggs was hatched by incubator and of this 
number 225 were raised to maturity. 


During the past year the Anthracite Trout 
Nursery and Game Farm _ Association, 
through its affiliated clubs, about 30 in all, 
distributed in public streams some 12,000 
brook trout from 4 to 5 inches long. 


Curtis Stewart of Hazleton, who so cour- 
teously supplied the above figures, also says 
that during the past summer, the association 
reared for the State Game Commission 14 
fawn deer, which had either been deserted 
by their mother or otherwise lost from 
them. 


These fawns attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and it is estimated that 10,000 persons 
visited the farm last summer to see them 
and watch them feed on the bottle. 


The farm covers an area of 30 acres, 
fifteen of which are clear and fifteen of 
which are wooded, and it is maintained by 
memberships at $1.00 per year and _ sup- 
ported by game clubs in Carbon, Lower 
Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties. It is 
under the direct management of Seth Brown 
of Hazleton and caretaker Howard Lingle, 
assisted by Mrs. Lingle. The caretaker and 
his wife reside at the farm the year round. 


The water supply is derived from two 
never-failing springs of pure water from the 
Nescopeck Mountain, and it is in this water 
that the trout are raised for distribution in 
the public streams. During the spring of 
1930 and 1931 over 12,000 pine, cedar and 
ash trees were planted on the farm lands 
by members of the association. They are 
growing nicely. The caretaker, in addition 
to looking after the fish and game, works 
the fields and raises grain, potatoes, corn, 
earrots, turnips, ete., to feed the game. 


Since the farm was purchased in 1928 
there have been reared for distribution, in 
public streams, more than 60,000 brook trout 
from 4 to 7 inches long, and 1800 ringneck 
pheasants. The farm is governed by 
trustees and alternates from each of the 
clubs who share in its benefits and a presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and farm manager. 

The benefit picnic held on the farm last 
year met with such great success that an- 
other such picnic will be held this coming 
summer, at which time it is planned to con- 
duct a dog show under the sanction of the 
American Kennel Association. 

It is expected that the coming year will 
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first fork. 





A. Length on outside curve: 
along the main beam from the base of the 
burr to the end of the most distant point. 

B. Circumference of main beam: Taken 
midway between the basal snag and the 


D. Greatest spread: 
perpendiculars at extreme width of horns 

































































METHOD OF MEASURING TROPHY 
All measurements must be made with a 


steel tape. 
Measured 


C. Circumference of burr. 


Measured between 


at right angles to the center line of the 


skull, 


Points: 


No point shall be counted un- 


less it protrudes at least one inch. 


Remarks: State whether the trophy has 
any characteristics which depart from the 
normal for this species. 


Please provide photographs 


showing 


front view and profile. 


surpass any previous year. There will also 
be started, this year, the raising of wild 
cottontail rabbits for distribution on public 
hunting grounds. The farm is a great credit 
to the vicinity in which it operates and is 
being supported more enthusiastically as 
time goes on. 
HAS SPLENDID SUCCESS 

For the past two years, Greenville Camp, 
Mercer County Sportsmen, has been receiv- 
ine ringneck eggs from the Jordan Game 
Farm and raising their own birds. It has 
wonderful success, due to the untirin? 
efforts of Mr. Howard Enterline, who 
hatches the eggs in his incubators and 
cares for the birds until time to release 
them. Some time ago he released a cock 
and three hens on a farm where previously 
arrangements had been made to leave some 


corn standing. The birds stuck pretty 
close to this field because of good feed and 
cover. On Friday, March 17, Mr. Enter- 
line took another young cock out to the 
farm and released him. This beautiful 
young bird was welcomed with open arms 
but—the following Wednesday morning 
when Mr. Enterline went out to feed, there 
stcod his young cock bird at the pen, but 
not so beautiful and handsome as when 
he left. One eye was badly used up, as 
well as his head, and plenty of feathers 
were missing. Altogether he was a de- 
jected looking young ‘‘beau brummel.”’ 





Shed antlers are usually eaten 
by rodents. 






































THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


6,305.9 acres of good game territory passed 
into the ownership of the Commonwealth, 
for the use of the Game Commission, during 
the past month. This brings the total ares 
of State Game Lands to 361,641.6 acres. The 
respective purchases recently completed are 
as follows: 

In Venango County title was obtained from 
the County Commissioners for a tract con- 
taining 104.4 acres, which now is part of 
State Game Lands No. 39. 

John Shoemaker and John Lunger con- 
veyed a total of 1,283.7 acres in Somerset 
County, Northampton and Larimer ‘'Town- 
ships. Wills Creek flows through the center 
of the tract, which haus been designated State 
Game Lands No, 82. 

York County is now among the counties 
in Pennsylvania having State Game Lands 
within their borders. A tract containing 701 
acres has just been conveyed to the Com- 
monwealth by Leo Hollinger and J. “scar 
Lentz. Approximately 100 acres of the Lentz 
tract have been farmed within the past few 
years. All of the 701 acres are good small 
game territory. The tract, which is within 
a few minutes’ drive of the Holtwood Dam 
in the Susquehanna River, will hereafter 
be known as State Game Lands No. 83. 

Other new counties to be represented with 
State Game Lands are Northumberland and 
Schuylkill. A tract of 4,891.9 acres was ac- 
quired from the National Dime Bank of 
Shamokin. This tract lies on Line Mountain 
just south of Mahanoy Creek and Gowan 
City. It will hereafter be known as State 
Game Lands No. 84. 














Through country such as_ here 
pictured drivable roads must be con- 
structed to provide adequate pro- 
tection from forest fires. 

A unit of the Emergency Relief 
Conservation Army has been as- 
signed the task. 

State Game Lands No. 57, Wyo- 
ming County. 
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Game Commission. 


State Game Lands No. 84 in Northumberland and Schuylkill 
Counties, recently purchased. 


“SLEEPING PLACES” 


Many and varied are the places for sleep- 
ing, but for the very early pioneers wo 
ventured into the Horse Valley section of 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, the term 
“Sleeping Places” had a very definite mean- 
ing. In those days there were no roads but 
the Indians, as we all know, had foot paths 
or trails throughout the primeval territory 
which was their domain. Many of these 
trails were appropriated by trappers and fur 
traders. Furs obtained from the Indians and 
white trappers in the Ohio Valley were 
-arried on foot to the settlements in the 
fast, and one of the most noted of these 
trails passed a tract of land recently pur- 
chased by the Game Commission in Horse 
Valley and now known as State Game Lands 
#76. 

A “Sleeping Place’ as described by early 
travelers was nothing more than a rude 
shelter or shack made of bark, branches or 
saplings. Hollow logs were sometimes used. 
It is known that at least two “Sleeping 
Places” were established in the vicinity of 
what is now State Game Lands, One was in 
the “Brier Field,’ located about one-half 
mile east of these lands and the other at the 
entrance to what was known as the Big 
Hollow at John Wahl’s Place. This is about 
500 yards from the southeast corner of whit 
is now State Game Lands. The fur trader 
was the real pioneer of America. It was he 
who paved the way for civilization. It was 
this hardy type of féarless individual who. 
accustomed to exposure and danger and 
having a greater fondness for his hazardous 
occupation than for the gold he received, 
established “Sleeping Places” as a rendezvous 
at the end of a day’s travel. 

Dangers decreased after the French and 
Indian Wars and new men with new ideas 
became interested in transportation. Horses 
then came into use for transporting goods 
to the west and furs to the east. At first 


one man had charge of two horses. Later 
the Pack Trains, as they were called, were 
introduced and oceasionally coniained as 
many as fifteen animals with two men in 
charge. Each horse carried 20 lbs. of mer- 
chandise. About this time cabins were 
erected at the “Brier Field’ and at the 
“Wahl Place,” both of which had _ been 
“Sleeping Places” for foot travelers, Both 
places enjoyed a ‘good trade as a hostelry, if 
they may be so termed. 

After the opening of the Three Mountain 
Road and wagons had displaced Pack Trains, 
these places continued to enjoy the patronage 
of travelers. The hostelry at the “Brier 
Field” controlled large areas of pasture 
attractive to drovers. In addition to the 
wagon trains passing over the Three Moun- 
tain Road, a new line of traffic was added 
by drovers. The country to the west was at 
that time preducing large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, ete., which were driven 
by this route to eastern markets. Droving 
developed into a great business and it was 
common for several thousand head of stock 
to be driven over this road in a day. Horse 
Valley and Upper Strasburg became estab- 
lished points for the end of a day’s driving. 
At each place farm lands for several miles 
distant were given over to pasture lots. 
From Strasburg the stock was driven to 
Shippensburg, at which place buyers from 
the East came to purchase the stock. It 
frequently occurred that this road became 
congested with numerous drovers and wagon 
trains. With the coming of turnpike roads, 
and later railroads, traffic on the road gradu- 
ally decreased. Within recent years, how- 
ever, the road is again becoming popular as 
a route for automobile travel, 

It is of interest to know that General 
George Washington passed over a portion of 
State Game Lands #76. In fact, he and his 
men stayed over night in the vicinity of 
these lands, on their return from a campaign 
in the northern part of Pennsylvania. 
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An Invitation to Penns 


Each refuge is surrounded by a 


single strand wire. 
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ylvania’s 


Keepers are often called 


Board of Game Commissioners upon to care for foundlings. 
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Thousands of re- 
sident and non- 
resident tourrsts 
visit Pennsyl- 
vania’s game re- 
fuges annually. 




















You are invited to see Pennsylvania’s game refuge system this to camp near the wire line around the 


summer. keeper’s house. 
For a sight-seeing tour, there is nothing in America superior in When visiting a refuge where there 
scenery than are the locations of our game refuges. They are sit- ©" OT Near the grounds, be sure to call 


uated in all manner and all types of wood and brush lands, amongst 
steep hills, rocky cliffs and swamp lands; in fact all manner of 
wilderness for all kinds of wild life. 


data concerning the size of the refuge 
game it especially serves. 


refuge, or near the refuge- 


is a refuge-keeper residing 
on him for information and 


and the particular kinds of 


Some years ago Governor Pinchot while in one of the western 
states was asked why Pennsylvania was so successful and to what 


It will be a treat to visit these places. There is usually a chance he attributed this success. He replied that it was due to telegraph 




















Game Refuge No. 1, Clinton County 


wires. Every game 
refuge is surrounded by a 
single strand of telegraph 
wire, which is so highly 
respected that there are 
no game violations on 
these refuges. A stone 
wall forty feet high would 
serve no better purpose, 
because of our sports- 
men’s honor and _ respect 
for this part of our game 
system. 

We hope that you will 
devote this summer to 
seeing Pennsylvania and 
the game refuge system, 
first-hand. The Game Com- 
mission will welcome your 
closest study and _ inspec- 
tion of all the game lands 
entrusted to their care. 

You will find here a 
list of places. If you can- 
not visit them all, surely 
it will be convenient for 
you to see some of them. 
And when the summer is 
over, will you please write 
to the Game Commission, 
telling what refuges you 
have seen and how you 
were impressed with them? 
It will be immensely agree- 
able to the Board to hear 
from you, 
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Primary State Game Refuges and Public Hunting Grounds Location and Area 














Serial Year Area (Acres) 
Number Location Refuge Within Public 
of All located either on State Game Lands or State Forest Lands Was the Hunting 
Refuge Established Refuge Grounds Total 
1 Clinton County. On the Sproul State Forest .................... 1905 2,002 ’ 2,002 
12 miles south of Renovo along the Snowshoe-Renovo Road. 
2 Clearfield County. On the Moshannon State Forest ................ 1906 3,107 . 3,107 
10 miles northwest of Clearfield along the Clearfield-Penfield Road. 
3 Franklin County. On the Mont Alto State Forest ................ 1906 =1,989.9. ° 1,989. 
Near the South Mountain Tuberculosis Sanitorium. 
4 Perry County. On the Tuscarora State Forest .................... 1911 1,864 e 1,864 
5 miles south of New Germantown. 
5 Westmoreland County. On the Forbes State Forest ................ 1911 1,740 ” 1,740 
10 miles south of Ligonier. 
6 Centre County. On the Bald Eagle State Forest ................ 1912 1,265.8 ° 1,265. 
5 miles east of Coburn along Penn’s Creek. 
7 Potter, Clinton and Lycoming Counties. On the Tiadaghton State 1915 2,460 ° 2,460 
Forest. At the Pump Station along the Coudersport Pike 
Lycoming County. On the Tiadaghton State Forest .............. 1915 1,785 . 1,785 
8 miles east of Montoursville along Loyalsock Creek. 
9 Huntingdon County. On the Logan State Forest ................ 1915 2,646 ° 2,646 
Between Reedsville and Greenwood Furnace. 
11 Lackawanna County. On the Lackawanna State Forest ............ 1915 2,774 ° 2,774 
Between Wilkes-Barre and Gouldsboro. 
12 Bradford County. On State Game Lands. 5 miles south of Leroy .. 1915 2,106 19,550 .7 21,656. 
13 Sullivan County. On State Game Lands. 8 miles north of Benton .. 1915 3,027 28,162 31,189 
14 Cameron County. On State Game Lands ........................ 1915 2,507 9,381.2 11,888. 
8 miles southwest of Emporium. 
15 Potter County. On the Susquehannock State Forest .............. 1916 3,434 * 3,434 
Between Austin and Cherry Springs near Hull Station. 
16 Tioga County. On the Tioga State Forest ...................... 1916 3,970 . 3,970 
Near Roosevelt Highway, 10 miles west of Wellsboro. 
17 Potter and Cameron Counties. On the Elk State Forest .......... 1916 2,802 ° 2 802 
Near Sizerville. 
18 Mifflin and Juniata Counties. On the Rothrock State Forest ...... 1916 2,900 ° 2.900 
11 miles south of Newton Hamilton. 
20 Bedford County. On the Buchanan State Forest .................. 1917 2,196 ° 2,196 
19 miles south of Bedford near Rainsburg. 
21 Dauphin County. On the Weiser State Forest ..................5. 1918 1,849 . 1,549 
6 miles southwest of Lykens. 
22 Union and Centre Counties. On the Bald Eagle State Forest ...... 1918 2,130 ° 2,130 
8 miles northwest of Mifflinburg. 
23 Huntingdon County. On the Rothrock State Forest .............. 1918 1,896 . 1,896 
6 miles east of Marklesburg at Paradise Furnace. 
24 Forest and Clarion Counties. On State Game Lands .............. 1918 = 1.560 5,731.8 7,291.8 
2 miles east of Tionesta. 
ao mx Sommty. On: teete Gomme Tends ..............6...cccccweces 1920 = =2,096 4,192 55 6,288 .55 
7 miles northeast of Johnsonburg. 
26 Bedford, Blair and Cambria Counties. On State Game Lands ..... 1921 31,727 6,501.34 8,228.34 
10 miles southeast of Portage. 
27 Cumberland County. On the Michaux State Forest g............ 1920 = 1,409 . 1,409 
Near Pine Grove Furnace. 
28 Elk and Forest Counties. On State Game Lands ................ 1920 2,622 6,520.7 9,142.7 
14 miles west of Ridgway near Hallton. 
29 Warren County. On State Game Lands .......................... 1921 2,369 6,349.51 8,718.51 
3 miles west of Clarendon. 
30 MeKean County. On State Game Lands ........................ 1923 2,874 8,698.03 = 11,572.05 
Between Smethport and Emporium near Betula. 
31 Jefferson County. On State Game Lands ............ ............ 1923 541 3.360 36 3,901.36 
8 miles north of Punxsutawney near Anita. 
32 Huntingdon County. On the Logan State Forest. Near Petersburg .. 192] 1,393 1,393 
33 Centre County. On State Game Lands ........................... 1925 2,904 6,377 9,281 
2 miles south of Philipsburg 
34 Clearfield and Elk Counties. On State Game Lands ................ 1925 2,068 6,732 8,800 


14 miles southeast of Medix Run. 
35 Susquehanna County. On State Game Lands .................... 1926 =: 1,500 5,244.35 6,744.35 
3 miles east of Hallstead along the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. 
36A Bradford County. On State Game Lands } 
3 miles southwest of Powell in Long Valley. ‘ 11,011.60 11,456.60 
36B Bradford County. On State Game Lands ...................0000: D 
3 miles southeast of Powell in Deep Hollow. 
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PRIMARY STATE GAME REFUGES AND PUBLIC HUNTING GROUNDS LOCATION AND AREA (Concluded) 














Serial Year Area (Acres) 
Number Location Refuge Within Public 
All located either on State Game Lands or State Forest Lands Was the Hunting 
Refuge Established Refuge Grounds Total 
37 Tioga County. On State Game Lands ...............ccceccceeees 1932 334 3,704.32 4,038 .32 
13 miles northeast of Wellsboro on Summit Mountain. 
39 Venango County. On State Game Lands ................-.-0000 1931 1,008 6,084.58 7,092.58 
9 miles southwest of Franklin. 
40 Carbon County. On State Game Lands .................cccceecees 1932 311 1,237.8 1,548 . 80 
3 miles northeast of White Haven on Black Run. 
42 Westmoreland County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands .. 1926 765 3,841 4,606 
West side Laurel Hill Mt., near New Florence. 
444A Elk County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands .......... 1925 1,045 } 
West of State Highway Route #219, 2 miles south of Ridgway. { 22,504.1 24,074.1 
44B Elk County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands .......... 1926 525 
South side State Highway Route +120, 2 miles southeast of 
Ridgway. 
45 Venango County. On State Game Lands ..................cceeee 1932 289 2,782.7 3,071.70 
2 miles east of Van on East Sandy Creek near Highway Route 
#322. 
46 Lancaster County. On State Game Lands ...................... 1932 210 1,528.1 1,738.10 
6 miles northwest of Ephrata on Eldlers Run. 
47 Venango County. On State Game Lands .................. pe 1932 375 1,685 2,060 
5 miles east of Oil City along Allegheny Highway. 
48 Bedford County. On State Game Lands ....................005: 1930 391 3,689.4 4,080.4 
On Wills Mt., near Fossilville. 
49 Bedford and Fulton Counties. On State Game Lands ............ 1930 495 2,494.8 2,989 .8 
On Rays Hill and Negro Mts., near Amaranth. 
52 Laneaster County. On State Game Lands ....................... 1932 195 1,052 .30 1,247 .30 
3 miles east of Terre Hill on Muddy Creek. 
54A Jefferson County. Snyder Township .................. -cceeceece 1932 580 
5 miles northwest of Brockway, near Refuge Keeper’s Headquarters. 17,357 18,252 
d4B Jefferson County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ...... 1929 315 
2 miles northwest of Sugar Hill and State Highway Route #28. 
55 Columbia County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ...... 1925 261 1,539.2 1,800.2 
On Huntingdon Mt., near Orangeville. 
56A Bucks County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ......... 1919 219 | 
2 miles northwest of Uhlerstown and State Highway Route #32. \ 943.4 1,390.4 
56B Bucks County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands .......... 1919 228 | 
2 miles northeast of Ferndale and U. 8. Pa. Route #611. 
58A Columbia County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands .... 1925 447 
y ‘ ‘ i vy oot. g i y 
vg eat Soa 5 miles southeast of Mainville & St. Highway 8 069.3 8,983.3 
58B Columbia County. On State Game Lands ...............-..eeeee- 1932 367 
2 miles west of Mainville on Furnace Run. : 
63 Clarion County. On State Game Lands ..............0.sseeeeees 1932 328 2,442.4 2,770.4 
1 mile south of Shippensville along Deer Creek. 
65 Fulton County. On State Game Lands ............... eee ee renee 1932 625 2,409 .6 3,034.6 
10 miles south of Breezewood and Lincoln Highway in Whips Cove. 
68 Lycoming County. On State Game Lands ................-.eeeee 1932 387 2,618.7 3,005 .7 
3 miles south of Cedar Run Village on Hilborn Run. 
70 Wayne County.. Om. State Game Tae ens ccs ccen cise sivcceasces 1932 228 2,050.6 2,278.6 
2 miles south of Sherman along Sherman Creek. 
72 Clarion County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ........ 1926 510 1,509 2.019 
2 miles north of Clarion and State Highway Route +966. 
73 Bedford County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ....... 1927 392 1,140.2 1,532.2 
11% miles south of Loysburg on east side of Tussey Mt. 
76 Franklin County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ...... 1925 471 1,624.2 2,095.2 
2 miles northeust of Upper Strasburg in Horse Valley. 
78 Clearfield County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands ..... 1925 582 138.7 720.7 
5 miles northwest of Kylertown near State Highway Route #153. 
80 Lebanon County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands. In Mon- 
roe Valley, 4 miles east of Lickdale and Highways Route #443 .... 1925 315 2,592.3 2,907 .3 
84 Northumberland County. Formerly leased. Now State Game Lands. . 1927 251 4,020.0 4,271.0 
6 miles south of Shamokin near Gowen City on Mahanoy Creek. 
TOTALS (64 Refuges) 86,407.7 226,871.84f 313,279.54 





Note: 


A refuge located on State Game Lands is designated by the same serial number as the lands. 


+Areas of Public Hunting Grounds herein listed include only lands purchased by the Game Commission. 


*Thousands of acres of State Forest surround the refuge. 
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The Toll of the Hig! Highway | 





The State-wide network of improved high- 
ways which gives the motorist quick and 
easy access to practically all remote sections 
of the Commonwealth is not an unalloyed 
blessing where wild life is concerned. Sports- 
men in progressively increasing numbers are 
drawn farther afield by the ease and comfort 
of travel. Woodlands, fieids, and streams are 
in consequence subjected to a far greater 
drain than was the case formerly. The ne- 
cessity for a greatly enlarged restocking pro- 
gram to maintain Pennsylvania’s high stand- 
ard in sport has taxed the capacity of the 
propagating, purchasing, and distributing 
agencies of the Game Commission to the ut- 
most. 

In addition to the annual legal kill of game 
birds and animals and fur bearers, another 
toll, of almost unbelievably large proportions, 
may be charged directly to the highway and 
the automobile. This toll knows no legal 
season or bag limits, and does not distinguish 
between game and song or insectivorous 
birds, or between vermin and game animals. 


Rabbits, which are numerous everywhere 
throughout the State, in agricultural sections 
as well as in woodland, are the greatest suf- 
ferers. Even within town and municipal lim- 
its great numbers are killed. Observers who 
have studied the problem go so far as to as- 
sert that the annual highway toll of this 
most popular game animal falls not far be- 
hind the legal kill by hunters. This destruc- 
tion is not confined to the animals run down 
during the night time when blinded by head- 
lights. During the breeding season, which 
includes all the warmer months, the rabbits 
and their young are abroad at all hours, and 
the toll then is unusually severe. Especially 
is this so during the season of growing crops. 
Little can be done to prevent this wholesale 
destruction in most cases, for the zigzagging 
course is difficult to avoid. However, if the 
animal be seen in time, blinking the lights 
or applying the brakes often enables it to 
escape uninjured. The writer one morning 
last summer counted seven dead rabbits be- 
tween the Rockville Bridge and the Capitol 
Building in Harrisburg. 

Song and insectivorous birds also suffer 
amazing losses. Where fringes of trees and 
bushes border the highway, along uncut fence 


rows, and in fact everywhere cover of any 
type is in evidence adjacent to roads, the 
death toll of birds is great. Young birds 


without sufficient experience in flying are 
possibly the more frequent casualties. How- 
ever, birds of all ages are killed, and during 
every month of the year. The various mem- 
bers of the sparrow family are heavy suffer- 
ers, but many other types of birds are killed. 
Among the game birds, ringneck pheasants 
are most often run down, and even an occa- 
sional rufféd grouse is destroyed on woodland 
highways. 

In the latter part of May, 1932, the writer 
counted the number of dead birds and other 
animals on the highway between the Lewis- 
burg bridge and the Rockville bridge, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. A total of seventy-one 
birds, eight rabbits, three skunks, two turtles, 
and one cat were observed. This was on a 
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Monday morning, and did not take into ac- 
count the number carried away by crows, 
eats, and other vermin. The crow especially 
has been quick to learn that an easy living 
may be secured by visiting the highways in 
the early morning hours. Of course, many 
victims are thrown clear of the highway 
limits and cannot be seen or counted. 

Among the fur bearers, it is the skunk 
which suffers most casualties. Being State- 
wide in range, the killing extends to all 
counties. On a comparatively short stretch 
in Tioga County, I counted eight dead skunks 
one morning last June. Many dead ground- 
hogs were encountered also in the northern 
tier counties. 


Of course the toll of domestic fowl has al- 
ways been high, chickens first in importance, 
but ducks, turkeys, and geese suffering as 
well. It is noticeably true that chickens 
are gradually becoming less and less affected, 
seemingly developing an instinctive know- 
ledge of the menace of the automobile, and 
acting accordingly. 











sometimes on 


Wild ducks and wild geese 
moonlight nights mistake the glimmering sur- 


face of a concrete highway for water. 
ing down from considerable heights, they are 
killed or disabled when they dash against 
the roadbed. Only last week the press re- 
corded an instance of this in which a large 
number of waterfowl were killed. 


Swoop- 


In Washington County last spring I saw a 
horse which had shortly before been killed 
by a motorist, and the following evening was 
a witness to the killing of a cow by an auto- 
mobile in Clinton County. In the same 
county an acquaintance a year ago ran down 
and killed two foxes on country roads, 

Deer fall frequent victims to the passing 
motorists. Quite often they spring so unex- 


: ni 


pectedly from the highway border that a 
collision is unavoidable. I know of one in- 
stance where a deer jumped on the top of 
a car from the adjoining bank, all four feet 
went through the top, and while the owner 
killed the animal, his machine was sadly 
damaged. I have personally had to stop a 
ear, using all brakes, to avoid collision with 
a bear. In Elk County in 1927 a former em- 
ployee had to stop abruptly to give right of 
way to twenty-one elk which had suddenly 
decided to cross the road. 

The hazard to human life is considerable 
in striking large animals while traveling at 
a high rate of speed, and of course many 
deaths have resulted. The day previous to 
the opening of the hunting season last fall 
two hunters were killed near Altoona when 
their car struck a buck. The buck was killed 
also by the impact. Striking a hog on the 
highway is a precarious happening, and one 
fraught with much danger. Because of his 
physical make-up he is not usually thrown 
aside as are other animals, but often must 
be run over, sometimes with dire conse- 
quences. 

Until such time as wild life, both mammals 
and birds, learn through experience to avoid 
the highways, and the self-preservation trait 
becomes more or less an instinct, they will 
continue to suffer stupendous losses. <A 
“safety first” program on the part of all 
motorists, looking to their own safety, as 
well as that of the wild life, would assist 
in cutting down the losses. A little less 
speed, a little more caution, and lives will 
be saved—possibly your own. 


SEES MOTHER BRUIN AND CUBS 


Deputy Game Protector P. L. McCune, of 
Clarendon, reports: “While in the woods on 
Stone Hill, near Warren, on Arpil 7, I saw 
a rather interesting sight: 

“T saw an old bear with two cubs appar- 
ently just out of hibernation. -The mother 
was rather thin and very muddy, but when 
filled out would weigh about 300 pounds. The 
cubs were no larger than a half grown wood- 
chuck. I watched the cubs play for at least 
fifteen minutes and once thought they would 
see me, as they were quite close. The mother, 
who was feeding on roots, finally scented 
me. She called the cubs to her with a 
peculiar grunt and sent them ahead with 
not very gentle cuffs. From now on I carry 
a camera. I could have secured some fine 
pictures, as the day was very bright.” 


RINGNECK SWIMS CREEK 

Game Protector Leslie H. Wood, of Tioga 
County, says that while releasing ringnecked 
pheasants recently, one cock bird instead of 
attempting to fly ran to the bank of Marsh 
Creek, jumped in and swam across the 
stream, which is from ten to twelvé yards 
wide at this point and has a swift current. 
He was carried down stream about eight 
yards but swam apparently as easily as 
though he had been brought up in the water. 

















The title is employed not as any claim 
that what is said here is necessarily common- 
sense, but to emphasize the need to substi- 
tute for both prejudice and sob-sister senti- 
mentalism the considered and _ balanced 
judgment we try to attain in other ques- 
tions of human interest. 

To most men “there is no good hawk but 
a dead one.” And an increasing number, 
both men and women, go just as far to the 
other extreme over the killing of any hawk; 
while a few of the saner are willing to admit 
the Accipitres—goshawks, Cooper’s hawks 
and sharpshinned—are more harmful than 
beneficial, and that any hawk may be justi- 
fiably killed in the very act of taking poultry. 


But if we really are to have common-sense 
about hawks we must start with the reali- 
zation that it is first of all a local question. 


No man but must appreciate the standard 
books on hawks and owls, but as some of 
them have not been revised in almost fifty 
years, and most of them are based largely 
on stomach examinations of birds killed, 
many years ago, on the thinly populated 
plains and prairies, we cannot be expected 
to accept them, as the final word on the sub- 
ject. We must know what hawks and owls 
are doing in Pennsylvania today. The 
English sparrow, for instance, has so utterly 
changed his feeding habits in the last twenty 
years as to be in effect a different species 
today, so far as his economic importance 
is concerned—in fact, in Pennsylvania he 
is today one of the most valuable species we 
have, possibly surpassed as the farmer’s 
friend in eastern Pennsylvania only by the 
starling. . 

So a hawk in densely populated Pennsy}- 
vania today may well have quite different 
feeding habits than the same species fifty 
years ago on plains and prairies, with their 
scanty population of men and poultry, and 
their abundance of field mice and other 
rodents. 
cover the predator’s natural food. then the 
predator cannot be blamed, for taking what 
he can get instead, even if it is something 
man wants for himself. We cannot expect 
him to win our approval by dying of volun- 
tary starvation. But no matter who is to 
blame, human nature will have to be mir- 
aculously changed before we willingly allow 
him to survive at the expense of our poultry 
or our game, 

And when we thus get down to the actual 
facts as to the food of hawks and owls in 
Pennsylvania today, whether we like it or 
not, we shall have to revise our accepted 
conclusions about certain species. There is 
no room left for the man who can repeat 
the proverbial dogmatism: “If the facts don’t 
fit my theory, so much the worse for the 
facts.” 

For instance, nearly all writers on the 
subject agree as to the comparative harm- 
lessness of the marsh hawk. And yet the 
examination of hundreds of stomachs by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission show that 
the most common (even if not preferred) 
food of the marsh hawk is rabbit—with 
quail as a frequent substitute. 


| Hawks and | 


If man crowds out or drives to. 
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Eighteen months ago a highly reliable 
citizen came in with two broadwinged hawks 
and offered to pay the fine if they were a 
protected species—saying that he could 
better afford to pay the fines than to let 
them go on killing his chickens, as they 
had already taken, before his eyes, more 
than one hundred young chickens and were 
killed in the very act of ta’ ing still others. 

This does not mean, of course, that broad- 
winged hawks should be killed generally, 
but it does mean that these particular rene- 
gades were rightfully killed, and that a man 
is worse than a foolish extremist when he 
asserts that the broadwing is “wholly bene- 
ficial.” 

Likewise, one ‘wholly beneficial’ barn owl 
killed forty-three young pheasants at one of 
our game farms before it stopped a load of 
shot. 

Many hundred hawks and owls—of every 
species found in the State—are examined by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission every 
year, and records strictly kept on file. And 
with the lone exception of the sparrow hawk, 
we have never found any species ‘‘wholly” 
beneficial—nor, with the exception of the 
three Accipitres, any species wholly bad. 

The clumsy old redtail shows up, on the 
whole, as one of the best. In the hunting 
season he is quite often found stuffed on 
gray squirrel, and he takes an occasional 
rabbit. But the fact that we have never 
found gray squirrel in his stomach except 
in and just after the hunting season is suffi- 
cient evidence that he is getting only the 
wounded that escape the hunter. We have 
taken two small rattlesnakes out of one 
redtail’s stomach, while garter snakes are 
a common article of diet, as well as craw- 
fish, and we are sometimes tempted to con- 
clude that he eats more grasshoppers than 
the sparrow hawk. 

The evil distinction of being the most de- 
structive, of course, goes to the goshawk— 
but simply because he is larger and stronger 





and requires more to eat than his close kins- 
folk, Cooper’s hawk and the sharp-shinned. 
Some of our field force last spring observed 
one pair of goshawks (while waiting for a 
photographer to come for moving pictures 
of them) and found them bringing in a 
ruffed grouse to their nest every two hours. 
And almost every goshawk examined has 
ruffed grouse in his stomach. And, beyond 
any question, this feathered terror to game 
is steadily increasing his nesting in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When the bounty was first offered on gos- 
hawks a lot of beneficial hawks were sent in. 

But most if not all of these hawks would 
have been killed anyhow—many men simply 
cannot let a hawk go by—bounty or no 
bounty; and it is doubtful whether the 
bounty offered increased the kill of hawks 
by more than a very small fraction of one 
percent—the difference was that more hawks 
were sent in, in the hope that they might 
just possibly) be goshawks. 

And the results are now proving that the 
Commission were right in their belief that 
sending in these hawks (that would have 
been killed anyhow) would in the long run 
educate the public about hawks generally 
far more satisfactorily than either sane orni- 
thologists or sentimental extremists had ever 
been able to do. The man who kills hawks 
promiscuously can be educated through his 
pocketbook when he sheds all other educa- 
tion like water from a duck’s back—and the 
fees for affidavits, express, and so forth, 
make an impressive teacher. 

The ratio of beneficial hawks to goshawks 
and the other Accipitres has dropped rapidly 
each year, until last year more Accipitres 
were sent in than of all other species com- 
bined. And so far this fall and winter al- 
most half of the hawks sent in are really 
goshawks, and the other half are almost all 
Cooper’s hawks—with a very few redtails 
sent in. At present more than half the hawks 
sent in are goshawks. 
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Deer of Early Times 


Another Interesting Contribution from William Monypeny Newsom 


Note: 


In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh sent his first 
expedition to America. It remained here for 
six weeks and returned home the same year. 
The following year, 1585, a larger expedition 
set out from England landing 110 men at 
Roanoke Island, Virginia. But for one 
reason or another, the colony was not a 
success. So in June 1586, Sir Francis Drake 
took the whole colony back to England, 
landing them in July. Thereupon, Thomas 
Hariot, who was a member of the colony 
wrote a most interesting report for his chief, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, giving a brief account 
of the new country, its inhabitants and 
products. 

There are, I believe, but four copies of the 
original report in existence which are now 
simply priceless. But in this report of 
Hariot’s we find the first mention of the 
whitetail deer. He says: “Deare in some 
places, there are great store; neere unto the 
seacoast they are of ordinairie bignes as 
ours in England and some lesse: but further 
up into the countrey where there is better 
seed they are greater: they differ from ours 
onely in this, their tailes are longer and the 
snags of their hornes looke backward.” 

In reading this we must remember that 
Hariot was familiar with the red deer of 
England. These are similar in general horn 
structure to our elk or wapiti. That is, the 
“snags” branch out of the forward side of 
the main beam. The whitetail, however, 
have the points coming out of the rear side. 
Where the main beam is curved forward, the 
points protrude from the upper side—which 
is the same thing. Hence, when Hariot 
mentions that the “snags of the hornes looke 
backward” he not only gives us a good 
description but one about which there can 
be no doubt as identifying the whitetail. 

It is also interesting to note that Hariot 
in these few brief lines tells us something of 
the deer’s distribution when he says “Deare 
in some places there are great store.” It is 
an obvious inference if deer are many in 
some places, that in some other places there 
were few, even in those early times. 

In nearly every hunting camp you go into, 
sooner or later you will hear some one say 
“It must have been great in the old days 
before the country was all shot to pieces. 
Deer everywhere. All you had to do was to 
go on the ridge back of your cabin and get 
all the deer you wanted.” That seems to be 
the general impression of the early days. 
It is, however, not a true picture by any 
means. For the whitetail loves a country of 
low scrub growth rather than a country of 
tall trees. The great unbroken areas of 
primeval first growth forests of pine and 
spruce did not suit the deer at all, as there 
was little feed or cover—two essentials in 
the deer’s life. And knowing this, we find 
much proof in history that the deer were by 
no means universally distributed. One of 
the best proofs we have is from old Conrad 
Weiser. He was Provincial Interpreter for 
Pennsylvania for many years, as well as 
Indian trader with wide and varied experi- 
ence among the tribes. At the time he lived, 
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Pennsylvania had been buying land from the 
Indians, and wanted more. On April 22, 1749 
Weiser wrote to Governor James Hamilton 
of Pennsylvania as follows:—‘Some [white 
families] have settled almost to the head of 
the Joniady [Juniata] River along the path 
that leads to Ohio. The Indians say, and 
that with truth, that that country is their 
only hunting ground for deers; because 
farther to the North was nothing but spruce 
woods and the ground covered with palm 
brushes; not a single deer could be found or 
killed there.” 

When he says “not a single deer’ could 
the Indians find, it’s all the proof we need 
that here was a deerless tract. 

We all know, of course, that the Indians 
had their favorite hunting grounds, just as 
we have today, They would travel great 


distances to reach this country. In fact 
many wars between tribes started by one 
tribe coveting another’s hunting country. 


Some of these hunting countries were far 
removed from the regular home-land of the 
tribes. Fos example, when Daniel Boone 
went with John Finley (or Findlay) to Ken- 
tucky in 1769 they left home on the Yadkin, 
Davie County, N. C., on May first, arriving 
in Kentucky in about 38 days. And an 
authentic account says that from June to 
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December he “ranged the noble forest” with- 
out meeting any Indians or discovering the 
least sign of any in the whole country. But 
on December 22, 1769 he was captured by 
Indians. These were members of a party of 
Shawanoes, who were returning from their 
fall hunt on Green River to their homes 
north of the Ohio River. So from this it is 
quite evident that the Indians only came 
here during the fall hunt and then only be- 
cause deer were more plentiful than they 
were at home. 

When all these facts are considered, the 
work done putting the deer back over the 
entire State of Pennsylvania stands out even 
clearer than it does against the drab back- 
ground of later slaughter before we had or 
understood game laws, 

However, our troubles will not be over 
until we have learned how best to harvest 
our deer crop so as to maintain the maxi- 
mum number in well balanced ratio between 
bucks and does, keeping our herds in good 
physical condition the year through. But 
with the persistent, conscientious effort of 
the sportsman co-operating with the findings 
of scientific investigation, there is every 
reason to believe the whitetail is due for 
even better days than he has ever seen in 
the past. 
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There is listed: below for your convenience an up-to-date roster of the Game Refuge 
Keepers 6f the Game Commission. Should you desire the assistance of these men at 


any time relative to local problems they will be only too glad to offer their services. 
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Name 


W. F. Mason ... 

L. D. Rearick . 
David H. Franklin 
John W. Fenton 
Wm. G. Matthews 
Harry J. Wingard 
Theodore C. Carlson 
Geo. W. Koehler 
Herman W. Fisher 
W. J. Bailer 

Walter G. Zellers 
Edwin W. Carpenter 
Sam B. Reed 

Ernest E. Hunsinger 
Hugh E. Baker 

Max Ostrum 

R. E. Kauffman 
Orrie Smith 

Charles H. Shannon 
William Lane 
Edward Shaw 

John A. Seifert 
Herbert A. Diehl 

J. Russell Spahr 

J. B. Rearick 

John A. Hopkins 
Milo Oviatt 

Harry E. Noerr 

Ross G. Metz 

Elmer L. Pilling 
Leroy Jefferson 
Francis E. Osterhout 
Edward S. Cranmer 
Ralph H. Ewing 
Harold D. Carroll 
A. T. Brady .. 
Lewis H. Estep 


Wm. D. Foote 
Daniel Sollers 


Manville B. Wells .... 


Address 


Box 706, Renovo, Clinton 
Anderson Creek, Clearfield 

South Mountain, Franklin 

New Germantown, Perry 

Rector, Westmoreland 

Coburn, Centre 

North Bend, Clinton 

P.S. R., Williamsport, Lycoming 
R. D. 1, Reedsville, Mifflin 

Star Route, Gouldsboro, Lackawanna 
Leroy, Bradford 

R. D. 6, Benton, Columbia 

R. D. 8, Emporium, Cameron 
Conrad, Potter 

Asaph, Tioga 

. D. 1, Keating Summit, Potter 
Mattawanna, Mifflin 

R. D. 1, Amaranth, Bedford 

R. D. 2, Mifflinburg, Union 

Aiteh, Huntingdon 
Newmansville, Clarion 

sox M, Johnsonburg, Elk 

R. D. 2, Portage, Cambria 

Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland 
Sheftield, c/o Big Run Junction, Elk 
Clarendon, Warren 

Box 281, Betula, McKean 

.D.5, Punxsutawney, Jefferson 
Petersburg, Huntingdon 


County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 


R. D. 1, Philipsburg, Centre County 
Medix Run, Elk County, Weedville 


. 4, Susquehanna, Susquehanna 
Powell, Bradford 

R. D. 2, Polk, Venango 
Dunbar, Favette 


R. D. 1, Brockway, Jefferson 


County 
County 
County 
County 
County 


1237 W. Front St... Berwick, Columbia 


Shade Gap, Huntingdon 


R. D., Mehoopany, Wyoming 
Roulette, Potter 


County 
County 
County 
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